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HOW LONDON DEALS WITH BEGGARS. 

BY THE BIGHT HON. LOKD NORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE MENDI- 
CANCY SOCIETY. 



The treatment of mendicity by an old and highly civilized 
community, in a metropolis of enormous size and wealth, is an 
interesting and instructive subject of study. 

The wise regulation of private charity, with an inevitable sup- 
plement of legal provision and police protection from fraud and 
depredation, has, in London, been the result of crucial experi- 
ments and trials of every kind. 

The lesson may be of various application to other localities 
according to variety of circumstances, but it must be suggestive 
of wisdom to all. The problem is of difficult solution every- 
where, and good and evil principles contend in embarrassing it. 
There are the promptings of instinctive charity, and the with- 
holdings of selfish stint. There is a wise charity which strength- 
ens the lame to walk, and the assuming patronage which 
teaches him to lean. The one gives great benefit with little 
thanks, the other loud thanks with little benefit. 

English history illustrates every phase of this contention. 
Mendicancy was even a religious profession, till necessity gave 
mercy the discipline of law. 

The true relation between beggars and relievers, or general- 
ly between want and means, requires painstaking discrimina- 
tion. 

It is the wildest of socialist theories that poverty should be 
abolished. So long as labor is the process of production, there 
must be a social scale from competence to beggary. The differ- 
ence, no doubt, should be means of exercise of the mutual service 
of interdependence instead of isolation. This is misunderstood 
to be the language of proud patronage, but is really the inevitable 
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postulate in every problem of society. The question will ever 
remain how best to deal with mendicancy. 

In one sense all mankind are mendicant. Very few are sim- 
ply making the best use of what they have for ultimate account. 
Most are seeking for something they have not. In fact, those 
who have enough and might spare for others are more than beg- 
gars. They are stealers. The chief offenders against the Eighth 
Commandment are those who " withhold more than is meet " 
of what is due from them to those who want. 

But the beggars under this discussion are the criers of distress 
for the necessaries of life, whether the distress be feigned or true, 
whether self-caused, or from misfortune. Much of this mendi- 
cancy comes from mere preference of ease to labor. Much comes 
from a propensity to wild and wandering life, and repugnance to 
the restraints and obligations of society. Much is the revenge of 
vicious habits — ultrices cures — which have incapacitated from 
power of self-support and industry. 

Much is an organized imposture of simulated distress. But 
there is much, though less demonstrative, of a cry of real misfort- 
une, and unavoidable want. The vicissitudes of industry and 
failure of employment, temporarily or even permanently incidental, 
accidents, sicknesses, bereavements, debilitating old age, and the 
stress of inevitable competition — all these, and other causes too, 
have, and will have, in every age and place, their victims crying 
for help. 

In the great and wealthy community of London one might 
hope that only discrimination between the true and feigned cases 
of distress was wanted to meet their claims from private charity. 
But, alas, there are but few ready hands among the capable to help. 
It is said that only a few thousand names appear in repetition 
on all the various lists of metropolitan charities. But even the 
ready hands often may be too ready, and with careless bounty 
cause injury even to its receivers. It was a good old prayer which 
besought heaven to give wisdom to zeal, as well as zeal to wisdom. 
Sound principles of action, and painstaking care in the act are 
essential to useful and effective charity. 

Unfortunately the claims coming from beggars of the first 
three kinds just specified, are the most urgent, and the most 
touching often, to sensitive feelings. The mendicants of idleness, 
wild life, and vice thrusting themselves on the support of charity 
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can only safely so be helped when hopeful of possibility of cure. 
Otherwise they require rather the correction of police, or must 
fall on the last resource of hopeless destitution, the public charge. 
The mendicants of professional imposture — the most ingenious 
and insidious interceptors of the relief due to poverty — are crimi- 
nals of greatest danger to private morality and to the public wel- 
fare. To such simulators of distress, when detected, the severest 
punishment is the only due, in the interests not only of humanity 
but of justice. Such imposture has become a fine art in London. 
Not a benevolent scheme of any kind is ever started there, but 
the harpies of imposture fasten on it as fresh material for fraudu- 
lent gains. Professional "begging letter " writers, and the ser- 
vice of " valiant " importunity in the streets, and the manufact- 
ure of fictitious signs of suffering constitute a trade which draws 
a very lucrative income from deceived or intimidated charity. 
The beggars from real need have, in London, large provision of 
well regulated charities, checked and supplemented by a labori- 
ously perfected poor law. 

In Norman times the wayfarers were left to the charity and 
hospitality of religious houses. The poorer class were much pro- 
vided for simply by their dependance on feudal relationship. The 
Monastic fraternities made mendicancy almost a sacred calling, 
some of them becoming mendicants themselves. But their 
wealth, though at one time calculated at a third of the whole 
country's, fell short of the increasing and self-developing de- 
mands. Advancing civilization exposed such modes of charity to 
great abuse and to depredation. The stirring of commerce, crusad- 
ing enterprise, and civil commotion, diverted many from self- 
supporting industry to wild adventure. Multiplied rovers for prey 
throughout the country became the subjects of necessary legis- 
lative check. Many honest poor went unrelieved, and many whom 
misfortune disabled from work became objects for public provision. 

Acts were passed to repress " vagabondage." Mendicancy 
was treated as an offence, for which whipping and even branding 
were assigned. Localities of "settlement" were made charge- 
able for the relief of actual destitution occurring within them. 
Justices were enjoined to carefully distinguish between unavoid- 
able and voluntary impotence. For proper claimants the endow- 
ments of the Church and the benevolence of individuals were 
authoritatively called upon ; and bishops were empowered to cite 
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before the Courts any " f roward and wilful " refusers of weekly 
alms, which were made legally obligatory. 

When the monasteries were suppresed the burden which they 
had borne was thrown on public provision. Poor laws were 
passed, and taxes levied on every parish, and overseers appointed 
to carry out the law. 

The stringency of legal enactment provoked reactionary sen- 
timent, and the administration of the poor law soon became 
relaxed. The relaxation, however, proved chiefly detrimental to 
the really poor, especially to those who were thrown temporarily 
into poverty from want of employment. Efforts at remedy 
by artificial modes of industry aggravated the mischief. Certain 
principles of relief were recovered from this experience. The 
Commission of Enquiry in 1834 produced the act which still 
rules the poor law system of England, added to, and in details 
amended, by a few supplementary enactments since. 

The act of 1834 instituted a Central Department called the 
Poor Law Board for general supervision and inspection of all 
local administration. Parishes were grouped in unions with a 
common fund for common purposes. 

A wider organization was so given to the treatment of men- 
dicity. The law of local "settlement " was relaxed, and irremov- 
ability was increased, so facilitating and encouraging the range of 
industry and enabling workmen to avail themselves of the means 
of locomotion in search of employment. 

This act set up workhouses for every Union of Parishes, re- 
stricting relief as much as possible to residence in such unattrac- 
tive dwellings as a crucial test of destitution. Sentiment again 
revolted against the needful precautions of law, and it was pro- 
posed that the infirm might be relieved at home and that even the 
able-bodied should in some cases have out-door relief. 

The principles of the act, however, have been in the main 
adhered to. Out-door relief is restricted to the utmost, and in 
some London Unions abolished altogether. 

A separate act was passed for the metropolis providing 
for public asylums for the infirm, dispensaries, " casual wards " 
in the workhouses for vagrants, and schools for children of 
paupers. 

The " Casual Wards" admit mendicants who escape all test of 
destitution. They present themselves for shelter at night, and 
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in mercy must be admitted indoors. No question about out-door 
relief can apply to beggars who carry their homes on their backs. 
The only check on imposition by such applicants is the require- 
ment of some work to be done by them on the following morning, 
before a meal is given them on their departure. Many schemes 
are now on foot for discriminating between wandering " tramps" 
living always on the road, without any occupation or destination, 
and men bona fide in search of work. What is called the 
" Ticket system" is thought the most promising device for this 
purpose. But the certificate of veracity, to be got at the first 
start, and shown at each place of application for shelter, partakes 
somewhat of the nature of the prescription for catching birds by 
putting salt on their tails. Some propose to give at departure 
from the ward not only a breakfast but a mid-day meal in the vag- 
rant's pocket, if he has one, that it may be known at every way- 
side cottage that any begging, or threatening for food by such 
persons must be an imposture. 

This subject, however, scarcely belongs to the treatment of 
beggars in London, which is only the focus not the scene, of vag- 
rancy. 

Poor laws are, after all, secondary, and properly supplemental, 
to the primary obligations of charity. They must also be rigidly 
bound by tests of destitution, while charity ranges freely without 
limit to its scope, and needs only wisdom to guide truly the free- 
dom of its gifts. Poor law administers a trust fund for the pub- 
lic, but charity is responsible to God alone for the stewardship of 
His beneficence in discharge of an account with Him. The sup- 
plement of poor law is due to the negligence or deficiency of 
charity, or to cases of distress which charity cannot cure. 

Private charity in secret, from acquaintances or relationship be- 
tween rich and poor, takes the brightest share of the work — the 
godlike work — of love. 

But charitable institutions give regulation and effect to the 
general work of charity on a wider scale for great communities. 
They abound in London. Their chief danger is their multipli- 
cation by individual efforts without concert on the wisest principles 
of action. Individualism is an English characteristic, and when 
any scheme of charity suggests itself to anyone's mind, it is gen- 
erally a new and additional enterprise rather than incorporation 
with what is already in existence. 

vol. clxi. — no. 469. 44 
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Their supporters are not numerous, and so dissipate their effi- 
ciency, yet not a houseless wanderer in London need ever fail to 
find a refuge, nor any kind of distress want appropriate relief. 
Homes, lodging-houses, infirmaries, dispensaries, hospitals of 
every kind, sisterhoods of mercy, asylums for the necessitous, and 
almost innumerable similar institutions, might seem exhaustive of 
all possible begging claims, and leaving little for the supplement 
of poor laws except so far as they are in partnership together. 

Of associations for giving the best effect to the relief of the 
poor by private charity, two samples may suffice for illustration 
— one, the oldest now in operation, the other the latest result of 
practical experience in the idea of the completest possible co- 
operation. 

The first, called "The London Mendicity," was very charac- 
teristically founded, soon after the peace of 1815, by the Duke of 
Wellington. He was pestered by innumerable beggers pretending 
to be discharged soldiers of his armies. Some of his old officers 
formed themselves into a committee to investigate these applica- 
tions. In his diary there is an entry to this effect : " Was taken 
in by a plausible fellow whose repeated beggings on supposed 
events in his family I went on relieving, till some monstrous pre- 
tence showed it all to be a lie. What a wigging I shall get from 
the Mendicity." The society, so practically begun, has run for 
eighty years, and has carried on for a long list of subscribers, 
headed liberally by the Queen, the investigation of begging letters, 
so rescuing much private charity from imposture and mischief, 
and economizing the means of aid to real distress. Its officers 
have become well trained in detecting imposture and in delicately 
enquiring into cases of real distress. Idle vagrants are prosecuted 
by the society under acts for that purpose. Children hired out 
for begging are sent to industral schools. Police magistrates use 
the information of its officers and records in treating with beg- 
gars brought before them. 

The voluntary Board of Management meet at its office twice 
a week, and report to subscribers the result of investigations of 
the applications seat them, or act as almoners themselves, giving 
relief up to a limit of amount allowed by the subscriber. They 
have also a " general relief fund " put at their disposal for appli- 
cations made directly to them, and money — sometimes to a large 
amount — may be sent for special cases, to be laid out in larger 
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processes of gradual distribution, from casual misfortune, to re- 
newed independence. 

Tickets are given, for subscribers' cautious use, for small 
immediate relief to assist wretched beggars in the street, or, more 
safely, to refer them to the society's office, where, if on investiga- 
tion real distress is proved, they are promised effective relief. 

The latest and most comprehensive scheme of treatment of 
beggars in London has for its special object to give a definite aim to, 
and to direct into the most effectual channels, the large amount of 
benevolent force at work in England, and particularly in London. 

The association consists of a federation of forty district com- 
mittees, one in every poor law division of the metropolis, and of 
a central council, on which every committee is represented. Such 
an organization gives great means of collecting information, and 
of diffusing advice and influence throughout its operation. The 
combination of isolated efforts in uniform method and principles 
of action, the correction of much misplaced and wasted energy, 
the avoidance of conflicting action and the exposure of fraud, 
have been its proved most useful results. Its main principles are 
thorough investigation before assisting, and suitable and adequate 
assistance to proved cases of distress. 

Its chief aim in giving assistance is the restoration of dis- 
ablement to the power of self-help. Incurable helplessness it 
leaves to private care, or, that failing, to public provision. 

Its detail of operation is much the same as that of the London 
Mendicity, with which society, among many others, it is in inti- 
mate co-operation. 

In its committee are representatives of other charitable insti- 
tutions, and many poor law guardians. 

Its constables are enrolled with the Metropolitan Police, cer- 
tified as mendicity officers by the Chief Commissioner, with power 
of apprehending beggars, making report to him. This society 
holds an annual conference, greatly contributing to uniform 
practice and mutual understanding. It maintains a visitation of 
those who have been assisted, and of some to whom material relief 
was not so much needed as friendly influence and guidance in 
ways of thrift and comfort unknown, or unsupplied, to them. 

Half the wanderers begging help need but the inspiriting in- 
fluence of friendly encouragement and healthy circumstance, 
which is due from higher quarters to the toilers in life. 
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The cry of the beggars, true or false, will never cease ; ad- 
vancing civilization and wealth tend rather to increase it. The 
cry appeals to instinctive sympathy ; and, whether true or false 
demands attention to ascertain the truth, and imperatively to 
prevent destitution. It is the primary duty of every man (says 
Sir Frederick Eden, in his celebrated " State of the Poor,") ac- 
cording to his ability, to relieve his fellow creatures in distress, 
by the dictates of humanity, and of Christianity, and for the 
political interests of the commonwealth in rescuing citizenship 
from incapacity. In the last of these two considerations Pericles 
asserted that there should be no poor in Athens. The Civis 
Atheniensis demanded state supply, and relegated labor to slaves. 

Neither the rigid discipline of ancient Sparta, nor the inde- 
pendence of modern America could obliterate the stigma of 
craving want. The question is not how to stifle, or get rid of the 
beggar's cry, but how best to deal with it. 

To find employment for the unemployed, or to legislate suf- 
ficient wages are schemes which experience has exploded. To defy 
economic laws, and argue that they should not be, is only to par- 
alyze exertion, and staunch the capital which might sustain it. 

The beggars cry represents God's own demand for men's 
mutual service. The first claim it makes is on private charity, 
and those who withhold any means they have to meet it will find 
a Nemesis in ultimate account when present beggars will be 
begged by them for a drop or water, and when those who had 
pity will be repaid a thousand fold. 

The default of charity is the province of legal relief. London 
has perfected the union of charity with law. But the study of 
preventives of the beggar's cry is even more important than of 
its cure. The spirit of self-help must not be checked but in 
every way encouraged, for all distress' that is not incurable. 
Friendly societies, the soon developing trades unions, co-operative 
stores, and savings banks represent that spirit. There are also 
the national provisions of education, and emigration to the 
world-wide offers of this Empire to industry and wealth. 

London shows districts of former squalor, and despondency, 
in which the poor, without removal, have found fresh energy and 
means of life, by merely cleanBed and healthier dwellings. 

Nobton. 



